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More  funny  ideas  are  straying  around  loose  in  the  world.    And  more  people  — 

.  intelligent  people,  too  —  catch  these  notions  and  hang  on  to  them  for  dear  life. 
Some  of  the  most  absurd  notions  that  come  my  way  are  about  food.    People  are 
always  telling  mc  in  all  seriousness  tho  most  rediculous  things  about  this  or 
that  food.    For  example,   several  times  lately  Ifve  heard  that  honey  isn't  a 

|  fattening  food  —  that  if  you're  dieting  to  reduce  your  weight,  you  should  cut  down 
on  sugar,  but  that  you  can  cat  all  the  honey  you  please.     Imagine  anyone's 

.!  believing  an  idea  like  that?    I've  even  had  several  letters  asking  about  honey  in 

|  a  reducing  diet. 

Well,  I'll  tell  you  what  the  nutritionists  say  about  honey.    They  say  that 
it  is  an  energy  food  just  like  other  sweet  foods.    And  energy  foods  are  the 
fatteners;  they're  the  ones  that  are  high  in  calories.    Honey  is  an  easily 
digested,  readily  absorbed  form  of  sugar,  but  is  a  fattening  food  like  any  other 
carbohydrate.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  energy  value  three-fourths  cup  of  honey 
equals  one  cup  of  sugar.     So,  if  you  want  to  get  thin,  don't  depend  on  honey  to 
help  you.    Honey  is  a  wholesome  sweet,  with  a  characteristic  flavor  depending  on 
the  kind  of  flowers  that  provided  it.    And  honoy  also  contains  a  very  small 
amount  of  several  minerals. 

The  second  question  on  the  program  today  brings  up  another  mistaken  notion 
about  food.    The  food  this  time  is  the  mushroom.    Let  me  read  you  the  question 
right  out  of  my  pile  of  letters.    "I  have  been  told  that  a  positive  test  for 
edible  mushrooms  is  to  cook  a  dime  with  them.    If  the  dime  becomes  tarnished, 
the  mushrooms  are  poisonous;  if  it  remains  bright,  they  are  of  the  edible,  non- 
poisonous  variety.    Is  this  test  reliable?" 

The  specialists  say  very  emphatically,  "No."    And  they  add  that  none  of 
the  so-called  tests  for  mushrooms  are  safe.    Don't  ever  trust  a  dime  to  tell  you 
whether  you're  cooking  poisonous  mushrooms.    While  we're  on  the  subject,  maybe 
we'd  better  straighten  out  some  other  false  ideas.     Some  people  think  that  any 
variety  of  mushroom  is  safe  if  you  soak  it  first  in  salt  water,  or  if  you  cook 
it  in  salt  water.    They're  wrong.     Salt  does  tend  to  draw  out  juices.    But  that 
doesn't  mean  that  it  draws  out  all  the  poison  and  leaves  the  mushroom  fit  to  eat. 
You  can't  judge  a  mushroom  by  the  way  it  peels,  either.    The  idea  that  mushrooms 
that  peel  readily  arc  always  edible  is  a  bad  mistake*    An  insect  on  a  mushroom 
is  no  guide  to  its  edibility,  for  insects  infest  both  the  poisonous  and  edible 
varieties. 
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The  specialists  caution  us  that  it  isn't  safe  to  eat  the  young,  unopened 
"buttons,  because  even  a  mushroom  specialist  can't  always  distinguish  between  the 
safe  and  the  poisonous  at  this  early  stage.    Moreover,  to  "be  safe,  you  should 
examine  all  the  specimens  while  they're  fresh,  as  they  change  very  quickly  after 
gathering. 

A  good  rule  for  the  amateur  mushroom-gatherer  to  abide  by  is:  "When  in 
doubt,  vote  no."    If  you're  dubious  about  those  wild  mushrooms,  vote  no,  until 
you  can  get  an  expert's  advice.    If  you  want  to  read  up  on  the  matter  for  your- 
self, the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  a  five-cent  bulletin  that  will  give  you 
descriptions  and  illustrations.    It  is  called  "Some  Common  Edible  and  Poisonous 
Mushrooms." 

More  questions  about  canning  come  up  today.    One  listener  asks  for  advice 
on  canning  peas.    Well,  the  very  best  peas  to  can  are  those  that  are  young  and 
tender  and  fresh  —  right  out  of  the  garden.    If  possible,  gather  the  peas  in  the 
early  morning  while  the  air  is  still  cool  and  shell  them  at  once,  discarding  any 
that  are  imperfect.    Wash  immediately  and  then  can.    Keep  the  time  between  the 
garden  and  the  canner  as  short  as  possible,    ITever  let  peas  stand  around  in  a  warm 
room.    They  may  acquire  that  form  of  spoilage  known  as  flat  so^^r.    At  least, 
they'll  lose  their  sweetness.    The  sugar  they  contain  changes  over  into  starch  in 
a  warm  atmosphere. 

About  the  actual  process  of  canning  garden  peas.    Of  course,  you  know  that 
these,  as  well  as  all  other  vegetables  except  tomatoes,  must  "be  canned  under 
pressure  for  safe-keeping.    First  bring  the  peas  to  boil  in  enough  water  to  cover 
them.    Then  pack,  boiling  hot,  into  the  sterilized  containers.    Add  one  teaspoon 
of  salt  to  each  quart.    Process  the  jars  or  tins  immediately  at  ten  pounds 
pressure.    Quart  glass  jars  will  need  55  minutes  for  processing.    Pint  glass  jars 
will  need  U5  minutes.    Forty-five  minutes  at  ten  pounds  pressure  is  also  right 
for  Ifo.  2  and  No.  3  tin  cans.    You  can  can  green  peas  either  in  plain  tin  cans  or 
in  those  called  C-enamel. 

And  speaking  of  canning,  reminds  me  of  a  little  verse  a  friend  of  mine  from 
Florida  sent  in  the  other  day.     She's  a  member  of  an  up-and-coming  home  demon- 
stration club  that  made  a  record  in  home  canning  last  year.    Why  can?    Well,  herefe 
an  answer  from  Florida: 

"For  the  fruit  you  cannot  use,  There's  a  can. 

And  for  the  meat  that  you  might  lose,  There's  a  can; 

You  can  put  up  peas  and  beans, 

Corn  and  squash  and  leafy  greens,  In  a  can. 

"Then  for  the  unexpected  guest,  There's  a  can. 
When  you're  tired  and  need  a  rest.  There's  a  can. 
If  the  children  v/hine  and  fret 

When  the  meal  is  late  to  get,  Oh,  yosl    Use  a  can. 

"If  some  dollars  you  should  need,  There's  a  can. 
For  some  furniture  —  maybe  reed,  There's  a  can. 
Take  some  cans  from  off  your  shelf, 
To  the  Market  claim  your  pelf,  From  what  you  can." 
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